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THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNITED 

STATES 



L. L. BERNARD 
The University of Chicago 



About seven years ago Mr. Tolman prepared and published 
in the American Journal of Sociology, a lengthy report on the 
teaching of sociology in the United States. Since that date 
obviously there has been much advance in the teaching of soci- 
ology, both as to the number of institutions giving instruction 
in the subject, as to the number of courses offered, and as to the 
quality in the instructing staff in this line. Consequently the 
American Sociological Society at its meeting at Atlantic City 
last December decided to have an investigation made and a re- 
port published regarding the present condition of the teaching 
of sociology in this country, also to have determined as far as 
possible the relation of sociology in the institutions to the other 
social sciences, to practical social work, to methods, etc. Pro- 
fessor A. W. Small offered to undertake this investigation in the 
name of the American Journal of Sociology, of which he is the 
editor-in-chief, and to publish it in the same upon completion. 
The offer was accepted. The details of the investigation were 
turned over by Professor Small to the present writer, though 
the former continued to give him valuable help and suggestion. 
A questionnaire was prepared under Professor Small's direction 
and criticism and under the criticism of a number of the leading 
professors of sociology in this country. The questionnaire was 
sent to four hundred colleges, universities, and theological 
schools, and to one hundred and twenty-nine state normal schools. 
About two hundred and fifty replies were received, some of them 
coming in as late as the first of July, although they were sent 
out early in the spring. Of these replies one hundred and ninety- 
nine were affirmative. One hundred and seventy-three affirma- 
tive replies came from colleges, universities, and theological 
schools. Twenty-six were from state normal schools. 
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It was found, however, that this did not represent the total 
number of institutions teaching sociology. After trying various 
methods to get a complete list of replies and not succeeding, the 
writer went through the catalogues of most of the various re- 
maining colleges, universities, etc., and compiled such data as 
were available. This information appears in Table IV of the 
present report. One hundred and sixty-seven institutions teaching 
sociology were added to the list by this means. This raised the 
total to three hundred and sixty-six. This, however, is not an 
absolutely complete list. Neither a reply nor a catalogue could be 
obtained from the University of Nevada which is known to 
teach sociology. A number of normal schools which did not 
reply also teach sociology, but catalogues were not available for 
the purpose of making such a study as was made in the case of 
the colleges and universities which did not reply. A conservative 
estimate of the total number of colleges, universities, theological 
schools, and state normal schools in the United States teaching 
sociology at the present time, would be about four hundred. 
To make an absolutely correct and complete list with full in- 
formation on each school would require more work and time 
than the preparation of a research thesis for a doctor's degree, 
as well as an amount of co-operation from the various schools 
which they are unwilling to give. 

The questionnaire sent out was as follows : 

A. The American Sociological Society has asked the Journal of Soci- 
ology to collect and publish the facts about the present condition of socio- 
logical instruction in the United States. Will you kindly assist in this 
work by carefully filling out the accompanying questionnaire? The value 
of the results obtained from this investigation depends almost wholly upon 
the fidelity with which each addressee responds in each particular. 

B. Name of the institution. 

C. Name and title of person filling out this blank. 

1. Does your institution offer instruction in sociology? 

2. If so, (a) at what date was it introduced? (b) is it offered by a 
separate department of sociology? (c) if not so separated, under what 
department is it offered? 

3. Number of courses offered under title of sociology, with duration of 
same, in hours per week and number of weeks. (Send also corrected printed 
list from catalogue when possible.) 
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4. Number and ranks of instructors devoted exclusively to sociology. 

5. Number and ranks of instructors devoted partially to sociology: («) 
their other subjects; (b) proportion of their time given to each subject. 

6. Number of separate graduate and undergraduate registrations each in 
sociology in the year 1907-08. 

7. Make a table like the following to show actual work in sociology in 
each of the courses in sociology for 1907-08. 



Name of Course 



Hours per 
Week 



Number of 
Weeks 



No. Graduates 
Enrolled 



No. Undergradu- 
ates Enrolled 



8. ,(«) Graduate registrations in the other social sciences named in Q. 
13; (&) undergraduate registrations in the other social sciences. 

9. Total registrations : (a) graduate in all departments of the institu- 
tion; (&) undergraduate in all departments of the institution. 

10. Make cross (x) against those of the following divisions (avoiding 
repetitions) of sociology which your plan of instruction recognizes: add 
any other divisions which you employ; indicate number of courses (as 
defined in [3] above) offered in each division; (a) methodology; («) 
history of sociology; (&) general sociology; (c) descriptive sociology; 
(<f) social psychology; (e) social technology; (/) urban sociology; (g) 
rural sociology; (h~) ecclesiastical sociology; (i) biblical sociology; (k) ; 

(0; («)• 

11. At what point in his curriculum is the student admitted to courses 
in sociology? 

12. Specify opportunities which you offer for practical or technical social 
work in connection with sociological study. 

13. Specify how you articulate, by way of prerequisites or otherwise, 
the instruction in sociology with that in : (a) philosophy and psychology ; 
(&) education; (c) history; (d) economics; (e) political science; (/) sani- 
tary and domestic science; (g) journalism. (Please erase any department 
among above not represented in your institution.) 

14. To what extent is emphasis laid upon: (1) psychological method; 
(2) statistical method; (3) historical method; (4) theoretical sociology; 
(5) practical or applied sociology? 

15. Express fully your judgment of the present tendencies of sociology, 
and your forecast of its future in your own institution. In this connection 
give statistical data if possible. Also give any other facts that you regard 
as important. 
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The questionnaire was not perfect and gave rise to some 
ambiguities. It also required more effort than many professors 
saw fit to give to the task, as may be noted from a study of the 
table. The main trouble came from questions 6, 7, 8, and 9. It 
was the intention of the writer to have the answer to No. 6 
show the actual number of students taking sociology. The other 
three questions following were designed to bring out the num- 
ber of registrations, for comparative study; to give some idea 
of the relative strength of sociology in relation to the other 
social and related sciences; and to show what proportion of the 
total number of registrations of the college, university, etc., 
were those in sociology and other related sciences. But, with 
two or three exceptions, Question 9 was answered to show the 
total number of students enrolled rather than the total number 
of registrations. Hence this comparison was made impossible. 
On the whole, a large amount of very valuable information was 
secured and will be found classified in Tables I, II, and III of 
this report. The year 1907-8 was used as a basis of the report, 
it being hoped that the report might be published by the close of 
the school year, 1908-9. In this the writer and the others con- 
cerned were disappointed. 

Of the one hundred and seventy-three colleges, universities, 
and theological schools making an affirmative report, one, Yale 
University, began instruction in sociology in the graduate school 
as early as 1873. One other instituted sociology in 1880, one 
in 1883, one each in 1885, 1886, 1887, 1889, and 1890. In 
1 89 1, three started instruction in sociology; in 1892, two; and in 
1893 the number introducing sociology jumped to seven, to be 
followed the next year by eleven, which number has not been 
since exceeded. In 1895, six opened up instruction in sociology; 
in 1896, the number dropped again to two; in 1897 it jumped 
to nine; in 1898 it droped to three. For two years, 1899 an d 
1900, the number introducing sociology remained at eight each 
year. For 1901 it was six; for 1902 it was seven; and for 1903 
it again reached eleven. In 1904 it fell to nine; in 1905 to 
seven. In 1906 it rose to eight, and in 1907 to nine. In 1908 
it again rose to eleven; and up to> the present time there have 
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been seven instituting sociology in 1909. Thirty others do 
not report the date of introduction, and one merely says, "early." 

The titles of the departments under which sociology is given 
in the same 173 institutions are distributed as follows: Soci- 
ology 20, economics and sociology 28, economics 12, social and 
political science 3, history and political science 11, sociology and 
history 1, homiletics and sociology 1, history and economics 8, 
economics, social science, and law 1, sociology and economics 4, 
political economy 4, sociology and anthropology 2, ethnology 
and sociology 1, philosophy 9, social science 4, economics, social 
psychology 1, history 3, political and social science 7, psychology 
2, history and social science 5, political science 5, economics and 
social science 3, economics and applied Christianity 1, commerce 
and finance 1, social science and history 1, social psychology 1, 
religion and history 1, mental science 1, psychology, history, eco- 
nomics 1, economics, philosophy, history 1, homiletics and 
applied Christianity 1, economics and political science 2, rural 
sociology 1, sociology and ethics 1, history and sociology 2, 
commerce 1, history, economics, and sociology 1, Christian ethics 
2, political economy and political science 1, education 1, eco- 
nomic science and history 1, history and political economy 2, 
economics, political science 1, history, education, and philosophy 
1, political economy and sociology 2, economics, psychology 1, 
theology, economics 1, practical theology 1. One reported that 
there were no departments in that institution. Six failed to 
specify under what department the work in sociology is given. 

Out of 172 reporting on the matter, according to Table I, 
35 institutions have 50 professors devoting all of their time to 
instruction in sociology. From the same table we find 154 
reporting 191 devoting part time to the teaching of sociology. 
Of the 167 included under Table IV, 5 have a total of 5 pro- 
fessors giving full time, and 154 schools have 181 giving part 
time to instruction . in sociology. Combining the statistics on 
this point from Tables I and IV, we find 40 institutions with a 
total of 55 professors giving full time to sociology, and 308 
with 372 professors dividing their time with sociology. 
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The 170 colleges, universities, etc., of Table I reporting show 
716 courses offered. The report of 139 institutions from the 
same group shows 381 courses given. The figures for Table IV 
are 167 institutions offering 328 courses. The total of courses 
offered by the 337 institutions for which data were obtained is 
1,044. 

The 152 institutions of Table I reporting show 31,210 hours 
a year offered. The 136 institutions of the same table report- 
ing show 19,648 hours a year given. The 144 institutions of 
Table IV for which data were obtained showed approximately 
15,495 hours a year offered. This makes an approximate total 
of 46,705 hours offered by 296 colleges, universities, etc. 

In the 132 institutions of Table I reporting, there were 7,973 
undergraduate registrations and 896 graduate registrations. 
On the matter of separate students 103 institutions reported, 
showing 3,833 separate undergraduate students and 732 separ- 
ate graduate students. Of these, 449 of the graduate registra- 
tions and 391 of the graduate students belong to the University 
of Chicago alone. 

Table I shows 73 institutions admitting students in the junior 
year, 39 in the senior, 23 in the sophomore, 4 in the freshman, 
and 4 in the 1st year (of theological schools). Thirty did not 
report as to this particular. The institutions of Table IV show 
43 cases of admittance in the senior, 33 in the junior, 7 in the 
sophomore, 1 in the freshman, 3 in the graduate courses only, 
1 in the 2d year, and 78 cases where statistics were not obtainable. 
This makes totals of 82 for the senior year, 106 for the junior, 
30 for the sophomore, 5 for the freshman, 4 for the 1st, 1 for 
the 2d, and 3 for graduate courses only. One hundred and eight 
did not specify or statistics were not obtainable for them. 

To the question whether opportunity for practical work was 
given 92 of the institutions of Table I answered "yes," 16 
answered "no," and 65 did not answer. In Table IV, the investi- 
gator was able to find 31 which offered practical work in some 
form. Subsequent pages specify some of the practical work 
done by certain institutions. 

Of the III colleges, etc., of Table II showing registrations in 
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both philosophy and psychology, and sociology, 2,114 were 
claimed for sociology and 3,487 for philosophy and psychology. 
In 108 of these there were 2,104 registrations in sociology and 
2,415 in education. In 119 institutions 3,315 in sociology, 
7,662 in history. In 133 institutions 3,762 in sociology, 5,157 
in economics. In 107 institutions 2,356 in sociology, 1,471 in 
political science. In 9, 1,580 in sociology, 1,108 in home eco- 
nomics, domestic science, etc. In 4 institutions, 255 in sociology, 
65 in journalism. In 7 institutions 472 in sociology and 1,568 
in history and political science combined. In one institution, 
290 in sociology, 298 in economics and political science com- 
bined. In three institutions 1,299 m sociology, 2,652 in psy- 
chology, philosophy, and education combined. In places where 
there is a partially or wholly prescribed course, sociology is 
more likely to be elective than any other social science, with the 
probable exception of political science, home economics, and 
journalism. Sociology lies more within the range of graduate 
subjects than any other social science. These two facts, rather 
than its relative popularity, serve to explain the smaller number 
of students registering in sociology. 

The columns of comparative registrations in Table II show 
both graduate and undergraduate registrations combined. It 
might be interesting to have presented some comparative statis- 
tics from the larger schools showing the graduate and under- 
graduate registrations separately. Adelphi College has 5 gradu- 
ate and 125 undergraduate registrations in sociology; 5 graduate 
and 345 undergraduate registrations in the other social sciences 
combined. George Washington University : 12 graduate and 30 
undergraduate registrations in sociology; 9 graduate and 200 
(approximately) undergraduate registrations in the other social 
sciences. Illinois Wesleyan University: in sociology, 2 graduate 
and 63 undergraduate registrations; in education, 1 graduate 
and 18 undergraduate; in economics, 2 graduate and 107 under- 
graduate; in philosophy and psychology, 57 undergraduate; in 
history and political science, ca. 60; in domestic science, ca. 50. 
Indiana University: in sociology, 15 graduate and 142 under- 
graduate; in the other social sciences, 25 graduate and 400 
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undergraduate. Northwestern University: in sociology, 1 
graduate and 44 undergraduate (not including the theological 
seminary) ; in philosophy and psychology, 28 graduate and 223 
undergraduate; in education, 3 graduate and 71 undergraduate; 
in history, 8 graduate and 343 undergraduate; in economics, 4 
graduate and 116 undergraduate; in political science, no gradu- 
ate and 81 undergraduate. University of Chicago: in sociology, 
449 graduate and 520 undergraduate; in philosophy and educa- 
tion combined, 996 graduate and 487 undergraduate; in psy- 
chology, 317 graduate and 358 undergraduate; in political 
economy, 251 graduate and 800 undergraduate; in political sci- 
ence, 278 graduate and 336 undergraduate; in history, 591 
graduate and 1,361 undergraduate; in home administration, 219 
graduate and 90 undergraduate. University of Colorado: in 
sociology, 14 graduate and 162 undergraduate; in philosophy 
and psychology, 15 graduate and 346 undergraduate; in educa- 
tion, 10 graduate and 115 undergraduate; in history, 1 graduate 
and 205 undergraduate ; in economics, 6 graduate and 209 under- 
graduate; in sanitary science and public health, no graduate 
and J J undergraduate. University of Illinois: in sociology, 21 
graduate and 82 undergraduate; in philosophy, 16 graduate and 
205 undergraduate; in psychology, 19 graduate and 434 under- 
graduate; in education, 7 graduate and 195 undergraduate; in 
history, 100 graduate and 856 undergraduate; in economics, 78 
graduate and 1,407 undergraduate; in political science, 41 gradu- 
ate and o undergraduate; in sanitary and domestic science, 15 
graduate and 314 undergraduate; in journalism, 4 graduate and 
33 undergraduate. University of Kansas: in sociology, 26 
graduate and 287 undergraduate; in other social sciences, 16 
graduate and 2,205 undergraduate (excluding summer session). 
University of Michigan : graduate registrations only in soci- 
ology, 17; in philosophy and psychology, 62; in education, 29; 
in history and political science, 30; in political economy, 18. 
University of Minnesota: in sociology, ca. 20 graduate and ca. 
400 undergraduate; in other social sciences, ca. 60 graduate and 
ca. 3,200 undergraduate. University of Missouri: in sociology 
39 graduate and 302 undergraduate; in philosophy, 9 graduate 
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and 119 undergraduate; in psychology, 3 graduate and 278 
undergraduate: in education, 14 graduate and 349 undergradu- 
ate; in history, 10 graduate and 460 undergraduate; in eco- 
nomics, 3 graduate and 300 undergraduate ; in political science, 3 
graduate and 105 undergraduate. University of North Dakota: 
in sociology, 1 graduate and 15 undergraduate; in philosophy 
and psychology, 3 graduate and 44 undergraduate; in education, 
159 undergraduate; in history, 1 graduate and 70 undergradu- 
ate; in economics, 2 graduate and 6j undergraduate; in political 
science, 4 undergraduate; in journalism, 9 undergraduate. Uni- 
versity of Oregon: in sociology, 1 graduate and 21 undergradu- 
ate; in other social sciences, 5 graduate and 597 undergraduate. 
University of South Dakota: in sociology, 2 graduate and 11 
undergraduate; in education 1 graduate and 82 undergraduate; 
in history, 1 graduate and 82 undergraduate. 

In a few cases of the above statistics the figures are only 
approximate and in a few other cases the "other social sciences" 
have been grouped together without specifying what the person 
filling out the questionnaire meant to include under the term. 
However, if we disregard these indefinite data, sufficient definite 
facts are given to show that sociology is on the whole in the lead 
as a graduate study, though falling somewhat behind some of 
the other sciences, in undergraduate work for the most part. 
The reader of this report must not suppose that the writer meant 
to establish a classification of the social sciences. He has in- 
cluded under that convenient grouping the sciences most closely 
related to sociology. Biology might advisedly have been placed 
in such proximity. 

According to Table II, 57 institutions reported either phi- 
losophy or psychology or both as prerequisite to instruction in 
sociology. Fifty-six reported history, 4 reported education, 60 
reported economics, 25 reported political science, and 1 reported 
home economics as prerequisite. Cases where sociology and 
another science were required to be taken co-ordinately were 
philosophy or psychology 8, education 8, economics 6, political 
science 4. Cases where sociology was made prerequisite to an- 
other science were philosophy 2, education 6, economics 5, home 
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economics 3, and journalism 3. Thirteen schools reported that 
there were no prerequisites. Only 102 institutions reported at 
all. Perhaps only the figures covering prerequisites for sociology 
are full enough, for evidently most of the institutions understood 
the question to refer to this matter alone and did not report on 
the other facts here scheduled. 

Out of 139 institutions reporting, according to Table II, the 
divisions into which the general subject of sociology is made in 
various places for the purposes of instruction are : methodology, 
35; history of sociology, 49; general sociology, 118; descriptive 
sociology, 79; social psychology, 75; social technology (includ- 
ing discussion of social problems, especially abnormal problems 
and attempts at their solution), 59; urban sociology, 47; rural 
sociology, 53; ecclesiastical sociology, 21; biblical sociology, 17. 
From other incomplete information furnished by institutions not 
agreeing with the classifications of the questionnaire the writer 
compiled a further approximate classification as follows : anthro- 
pology and ethnology, 16; biological sociology, 4; family and 
ethical problems, 21 ; socialism, 7. A study of the data repre- 
sented in Table IV from catalogues revealed, as far as the writer 
was able to ascertain, the following classification in 166 cases : 
methodology, 40; history of sociology, 29; general sociology, 
124; descriptive sociology, 91; social psychology, 21; social 
technology, 68; urban sociology, 12; rural sociology, 5; ecclesi- 
astical sociology, 8; biblical sociology, 4; anthropology and 
ethnology, 10; family, 12; socialism, 2. 

One hundred and nine institutions reported as to method. 
Seventy-three used the psychological method, 34 with strong 
emphasis, 2J with medium, and 10 with slight. Fifty-seven use 
statistical methods, 4 strong, 20 medium, 31 slight. Seventy- 
four use the historical method, 36 strong, 25 medium, 11 slight. 
Ninety-five reported practical sociology, 51 strong emphasis, 33 
medium, 9 slight. Seventy reported theoretical sociology, 21 
strong, 26 medium, 21 slight. Three reported psychological 
method not used, two the statistical not used, two the historical 
not used ; two reported no emphasis on theoretical sociology and 
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one reported no emphasis on practical sociology. Two reported 
simply that all methods were used. 

Kinds of practical work done in some of the institutions re- 
porting on the subject are briefly indicated in the following 
paragraphs : Alma : Thesis from an assigned practical problem. 
Atlanta: "House-to-house visitations, statistical work, special 
reports." Auburn Theological Seminary: "Special reports on 
investigations; special work for three months in social settle- 
ment or institutional church." Brown: "Investigation work 
under settlement head." Butler : "In connection with organized 
charities." Carleton: Institutional visiting; study of city insti- 
tutions ; lectures. Earlham : Field work in connection with local 
charities, factories, etc. Eureka: Institutional visiting. Find- 
lay : Work through college Y. M. C. A. Franklin and Marshall : 
Study of local charitable institutions. George Washington Uni- 
versity: In connection with settlements and local charitable 
organizations. Grand Island: Visiting institutions. Hamline: 
Visits, lectures, investigations. Hampton: Observation; clubs. 
Haverford: "Investigation of social institutions in and about 
Philadelphia. Hobart: Students work as probation officers. 
Hope: Investigation of local conditions. Illinois Wesleyan: 
Numerous local public institutions ; visit others abroad. Indiana : 
Investigation at Indianapolis ; work in C. O. S. there. Iowa Col- 
lege : Social settlement work. Juniata : Visits to state institution. 
Louisiana State University : Observation of state institutions, of 
negro in rice belt, etc. McCormick Theological Seminary: 
Investigation of social movements. Work in settlements, insti- 
tutional churches, etc. Meadville Theological Seminary: Trips 
to New York and Chicago for study. Midland: Census work. 
Mills : Juvenile courts, factories, immigration station, social set- 
tlements. Moores Hill : Visit Cincinnati and state and charitable 
institutions. Mount Holyoke: Institutional visiting. Ohio 
State : Settlement work, charity investigation, friendly visiting, 
probation work. Ottawa : Juvenile court and local work. Park : 
Visits to public institutions at Leavenworth and Kansas City. 
Pomona: Requires one week's study of conditions in Los An- 
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geles under supervision of instructor. Simmons: School for 
Social Workers — definite problems in practical charity. State 
College, Washington : Study of agricultural conditions and rural 
life. State University of Kentucky: Study of state and charit- 
able institutions. Syracuse: Associated charities and other 
work. Tulane : Social settlement, tenement inspection, statistical 
investigation. Union Theological Seminary: Training in actual 
social work in New York City. University of Colorado: Prac- 
tical work in Boulder and Denver. University of Illinois: "We 
co-operate with the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy." 
University of Michigan: "The Franklin Street Social Settle- 
ment of Detroit is affiliated with the University." University of 
Minnesota : "Original investigation of social conditions in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul and work in the settlements." University 
of Missouri: "From September, 1906, to June, 1909, the St. 
Louis School of Philanthropy was affiliated with the University 
of Missouri, and the department of sociology. No provision for 
the future has yet been made." University of North Dakota: 
Study of state institutions. University of Oklahoma: Visiting 
state institutions. University of South Carolina : Study of local 
and state institutions, cotton mills, amusements, etc. University 
of Southern California: Week's study in Los Angeles yearly. 
University of Wisconsin: Required visits to Milwaukee and 
work in the university settlement there. Western Reserve: In- 
vestigations in connection with the charitable and philanthropic 
agencies of Cleveland. Whitman: Study of public institutions 
and methods in charity and correction, etc. Willamette: Study 
of numerous local institutions. Wittenberg: Study of local 
conditions. Beloit: Teaching in night schools for Italians 
and Greeks. De Pauw: Visiting of institutions in Indian- 
apolis in connection with work. Keuka: Sociological census 
of districts near college. Lake Erie: Observation of social 
settlements, juvenile courts, poor-houses, etc. New York Uni- 
versity: "Social settlements; investigation of institutions for 
dependents, delinquents, etc. ; investigation into schools for 
backward and foreign children, factories, etc." University of 
Denver: Some students interested in institutional church, neigh- 
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borhood house, associated charities, etc. University of Kansas: 
Study of rural communities, state and private institutions. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania: Co-operation with several charitable 
agencies in the city. University of the South: Mission work 
by theological students. William Jewell : Visit state and federal 
institutions in Kansas City, Leavenworth, etc.; work with insti- 
tutional church, Kansas City. Columbia University: Sage 
Foundation, C.O.S., State Charities Aid Association, Greenwich 
House Investigation Committee, social settlements, and many 
others. Normal College, New York: Normal College Settle- 
ment House, numerous investigations, and other practical work. 
Smith: Home-culture clubs in Northampton. Adelphi: Two 
graduate research fellowships, in immigration and in employ- 
ment; also work for city organizations. University of Chicago : 
University Settlement, other settlement and institutional work in 
the city of Chicago. Numerous opportunities to do investigat- 
ing work for commissions and in connection with members of 
the faculty. Some practical work required of every candidate 
for the Doctor's degree. University of Maine: With foreign 
population of Bangor, Penobscot River, and lumber camps of 
Maine. Washington University: Affiliated with St. Louis 
School of Social Economy. Co-operation with charities, juvenile 
court, settlements. 

The following paragraphs comprise a number of extracts 
from the various answers given to' Question 15 of the question- 
naire. It seems advisable to let the different professors, officials, 
etc., tell their own story in their own words. No attempt is 
made to doctor the evidence one way or another, but absolute 
fidelity in the quotation of the opinions of these different men is 
aimed at. The quotations are arranged alphabetically according 
to the institutions represented so as to give full force to each 
individual expression. The department of each individual reply- 
ing is appended to his name so as to give some collective insight 
into the attitudes. The coloring that one's departmental interests 
may give to one's opinion has been an interesting study to the 
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writer. Good examples may be found in connection with the 
answers from Tufts College, and Union Theological Seminary. 

Professor Anna M. MacLean (Sociology), Adelphi College: "General 
trend here seems to be along the line of greater interest in social work as a 
profession. Students want to do 'sociological' work instead of teaching. 
Theory makes no strong appeal. Ten of my students now hold paid 
positions in New York." 

Professor Mitchell (History and Political Science), Alma College: 
"Subject strong and will in future receive greater recognition. Another 
teacher will be added soon and other courses offered." 

Professor Weston (Economics and Sociology), Antioch College: "It 
is gaining ground continually. It will continue to be emphasized here and 
will undoubtedly increase in the coming years." 

President Du Bois, Atlanta University: "Sociology will, in my opinion, 
for the next decade or so leave the theoretical side largely alone and devote 
itself carefully to a practical intensive study, emphasizing in such points as 
are of importance to students who are going into social work, and who 
wish to understand the full significance of history. In this institution, 
naturally, the statistical and historical study of the negro problem will be 
the chief content of the courses in sociology for some years to come." 

Professor Hoyt (Homiletics and Sociology), Auburn Theological 
Seminary: "The effort in the seminary is to give all the right attitude to 
life, viz., patient, sympathetic study and the desire to help; freedom from 
the doctrinaire spirit, and desire to know and serve." 

Professor Chapin (Economics), Beloit: "I believe that sociology has 
not yet attained a sufficient body of doctrine to make it largely available 
for undergraduate work. I find myself therefore giving more attention in 
classwork to descriptive and to applied sociology than to pure or theoretical 
sociology." 

Professor Dealey (Sociology and Political Science), Brown University: 
"The department is one of the strongest in the university and is rapidly 
increasing in influence. We believe firmly in utility of sociological studies." 

Professor Towne (Economics and Sociology), Carleton College: "We 
are working in what courses we can in sociology, and with the growth of 
the college hope to have a separate department devoted only to that subject. 
We shall work more along the lines of historical and practical sociology." 

Professor Dornblaser (English and History), Carthage College: "The 
work thus far has been entirely elective, but the students, almost without 
exception, have chosen the course, and enjoyed it. With a trained in- 
structor, and additional courses offered, there would be great interest in 
this department, I am sure." 
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President Hinitt, Central University of Kentucky: "The department 
will be developed as soon as possible." 

Professor Reavis (History), Christian University: "There is quite an 
appreciation here especially among the ministerial students for sociology. 
Especially is this true of those students who have progressive and liberal 

views." 

Professor Goodhue (Economics and Sociology), Colgate University: 
"The whole tendency in Colgate seems to be in the direction of applied 
sociology; the men are demanding a study of the practical social problems, 
and seem to have little patience with theoretical sociology. I am hoping, 
however, to build up a strong interest in the latter, and to make it effective 
and stimulating to the men here." 

Professor Giddings (Sociology and History of Civilization), Columbia 
University : "The present tendency is to loaf and to generalize. I speak 
of the subject; not of any one institution. We need men not afraid to 
work; who will get busy with the adding machine and the logarithms, and 
give us exact studies, such as we get from the psychological laboratories, 
not to speak of the biological and physical laboratories. Sociology can be 
made an exact, quantitative science, if we can get industrious men inter- 
ested in it." 

Professor Freer, Cornell College: "The work in sociology in our insti- 
tution will be extended as soon as our income is increased." 

Professor Wells (Sociology), Dartmouth College: "It cannot com- 
mand respect unless it is based upon observed facts rather than upon an 
introspective terminology and speculation. It is sterile because, and in so 
far as, it is scholastic. At present it lacks reality because of its false 
start." 

Professor North (Sociology), De Pauw University: "Sociology has 
just become a separate department. It does not seem probable that it will 
call for the work of more than one man for some time. It bids fair to be 
one of the best attended departments of the college. The interest is 
marked." 

Professor Rullkoetter (History), Drury College: "From the interest 
of the students in the subject, it is evident sociology will demand a much 
larger place in our institution than it now holds." 

Professor Lindley (History and Political Science), Earlham College: 
"If possible I would be glad to have two terms' work, but that does not 
seem possible at present. Students majoring in history and political science 
should have an introduction to the field at least, and certain students major- 
ing in other departments are advised to elect the term's work." 
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Professor Gray (History and Social Science), Eureka College: "The 
probability is that the courses in sociology will be very much enlarged in 
Eureka College in the near future." 

Professor Stevens (Philosophy), Ewing College: "Our only hope here 
is to inspire the preacher and the teacher, the mother and the voter." 

Professor Rangeler (Sociology), Findlay College: "It is among the 
most popular of senior studies, and in our Normal Department is giving 
teachers a much better conception of their work. It was at first elective 
in our courses but is now required." 

Professor Hiesler (Political and Social Science), Franklin and Mar- 
shall College: "Sociology is growing in importance, being elected by a 
constantly increasing proportion of the senior class. Our senior classes 
average about forty-five or fifty. Of that number all but three or four on 
the average have elected the subject the last few years. Its growing im- 
portance is shown also by the fact that the public orations, essays, and 
theses of the seniors are so predominantly sociological in characterer as to 
excite comment on the part of outsiders." 

Professor Veditz (Economics and Sociology), George Washington Uni- 
versity: "The presence of sociological instruction in this university is not 
due to a specific formulated demand for it, but to the personal conviction 
of the professor of economics who gives the sociological courses. Since 
these courses have been introduced, however, they have attracted an increas- 
ing amount of attention and favor on the part of students and it would 
now be probably as difficult to suppress them entirely as to do away with 
the general courses in economics." 

Professor Sutherland (Sociology), Grand Island College: "The in- 
terest of students in sociology is generally greater than in other sciences, 
but is almost entirely concentrated on 'practical' problems. On the first 
day of the semester the class indicated the sort of problems they expected 
to study. Eleven out of the thirteen answers indicated that sociology was 
preconceived to be a study of slums, tenements, etc. There is no evidence of 
an increase in the amount of time to be devoted to sociology; the definite 
curriculum, and an opportunity for only one elective makes increase of 
emphasis on sociology difficult. Electives will probably be offered in 
sociology." 

Professor Talbert (Political and Social Science), Hamline University: 
"Interest is growing both among men and women. Most of our students 
turn to teaching and preaching; are more and more seeing the value of 
sociology for their future work. Sociology is not a 'snap' here; has the 
reputation of requiring more attention than other departments. Notwith- 
standing, attendance increases. Some students are preparing for graduate 
work in larger institutions, and for practical social work." 
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Professor Jones, Hampton Institute: "The importance of sociology is 
constantly increasing in our work. The relation which we sustain to the 
acute racial situation in the South demands a thorough knowledge of the 
social sciences and particularly sociology." 

President Turner, Hastings College: "The subject has been given to 
some extent as an elective. We think it should be included in the regular 
course and will arrange it so as soon as practicable." 

Professor Wakefield (Political and Social Science), Hiram College: 
"No study in this college is more sought for than that of sociology. This 
year over fifty are enrolled. The tendency is to enlarge our work." 

Professor Williams (Economics and Sociology), Hobart College: "I 
emphasize the study of human motives and development of customs and 
laws as revealed in congressional and state legislative records, judicial 
decisions, church conventions and newspaper reports of social movements. 
.... We intend to introduce courses in statistics as soon as we can get 
more help in the department." 

Professor Merriam (Practical Theology), Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary: "Fifteen years ago more students sought the courses offered than 
today, owing to the fact that the colleges offer courses in general sociology, 
and also specific problems, so that fewer demand it in the Theological 
Seminary. The specific practical relation of social studies to church work 
will be the growing demand of seminaries." 

Professor Teller (Economics and Sociology), Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity: "Department has grown rapidly here in recent years; if teacher 
had more time might become largest department doing senior-college work. 
Four years ago we had one course in sociology, with about a dozen 
registrations. Courses well patronized by ministerial students and teachers, 
but few lawyers thus far." 

Professor Weatherly (Economics and Social Science), Indiana Uni- 
versity: "The demand for sociology in the university is growing, but as 
yet there is little call for theoretical courses. There is little present out- 
look for theoretical sociology until the newly organized Graduate School 
shall become well established." 

Professor Eychoff (Economics), Iowa College: "We had until four 
years ago a separate instructor in sociology. Other departments had then 
become so much influenced by the sociological movement that there seemed 
to be less need for separate instruction in sociology, so the Department of 
Economics absorbed the instructor. We seem to be developing a sociological 
spirit in every department rather than a separate department of sociology." 

Professor Johnson (Social Science and History), Juniata College: 
"One of the most prominent lines of work in our institution. The students 
are particularly attracted to some phase of applied sociology, such as 
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charities and corrections and investigation and religious reform work. This 
is the sociological age, and our students are fully alive to the most advanced 
movements that make for civic, social, economic, political, and religious 
uplift." 

Professor Eddy (History and Philosophy), Keuka College: "A larger 
class is expected next year." 

Professor Rosebush (Sociology), Lawrence College: [Tendency is 
toward] "(1) Greater emphasis on psychological side; (2) general non- 
acceptance of doctrine that sociology covers all social relations; (3) in- 
creasing recognition of importance of social sciences; (4) strong tendency 
for teachers in history, biblical literature, Greek, Latin, modern languages, 
psychology, and economics, etc., to make their studies and courses deal 
more with social phases of life" 

Dean Taylor, Lenox College: "I have given the subject the most 
favorable position possible in the programme and shall encourage students 
to elect it. Its method and meaning are growing upon us and will affect 
more and more the other departments of instruction." 

President Perry, Marietta College: "Sociology seems to me to be for 
the most part a graduate subject. The undergraduate cannot spend the 
time to do anything but superficial work in sociology on the practical or 
technical side. Our purpose is to give a bird's-eye view of the subject and 
its problems in order that the student may be intelligent in his later think- 
ing and reading." 

Professor Fitzgerald (History), Marshall College: "It holds its own 
and will grow here. This year the course was given five hours instead of 
three because the class asked for it." 

President Butterfield, Massachusetts Agricultural College: "We shall 
soon develop a division of rural social science in which there will be a 
department of rural sociology. Probably a department of agricultural edu- 
cation will organize as a distinct department in rural sociology. Courses 
will eventually be given in 'The Rural Community,' 'Farmers' Organiza- 
tion,' 'The Rural Problem,' and there will be discussions of the 'Social 
Psychology of the Rural People,' 'Movements of the Population,' 'Rural 
Social Ideals,' etc. There will also be elementary work in general sociology, 
and in current sociological problems of a general character." 

Professor Gilman (Sociology and Ethics), Meadville Theological 
School : "Sociology is considered a very important part of the theological 
course; it is required of all students: a favorite study. Instruction is to be 
extended gradually. The school has also one foundation, 'The Adin Ballon 
Lectureship in Practical Christian Sociology' (income $720 annually) which 
provides numerous lectures from outside. Probably the first theological 
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school in the U. S. A. to be so well provided with this lectureship (estab 
lished 1892) and the full professorship (established 1894)." 

Professor Bedford (Economics and Sociology), Miami University. 
"The department is growing more rapidly than any [other] in the school." 

"Professor Macpherson, Michigan Agricultural College: "Sociology 
is only a tag attached to the department of economics as yet; but I am in 
hopes of being able in the course of another year to work it up to the 
importance I think it deserves." 

Dr. Brousseau (Economics and Sociology), Mills College: "The aim 
of this department in Mills College is, first, to interest young women in 
the economic and sociological problems of the day; second, to prepare 
them to do graduate work in these departments at the universities; third, 
to show them the opportunities for well-equipped women in various eco- 
nomic and sociological fields." 

Professor Walmslev (History and Social Science), Millsaps College: 
"Sociology with us is one of the most popular elective courses. Most of 
the senior theses are on sociological subjects. It is impossible to enlarge 
scope of the department to meet the demand for several years, as there 
is no probability of an increased teaching force for some time to come." 

Professor Shepherd, Missouri Valley College: "The subject has to 

contend with a heavy required course in the languages However, 

sentiment is growing in its favor, and the chances are that the Greek 
requirements will be removed, and more time given to social subjects." 

President Bovard, Moores Hill College: "In my judgment there is a 
growing demand for thoroughgoing study of sociology. We are deter- 
mined to strengthen that branch of our work here at once." 

Professor Hewes (Economics and Sociology), Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege : "My experience as teacher touches only the undergraduate problem. 
Pedagogically I am persuaded that the applied aspects of sociology should 
receive primary emphasis in this field. We have had better results in the 
theoretical course where students have come to it from one of the 'practi- 
cal' courses Interest in the subject is certainly on the increase." 

Dr. Binder (Sociology), New York University: "The University has 
made three different attempts with that many men to start a department of 
sociology, but failed. In 1906 the present writer agreed to give 2 hours for 
30 weeks, and started with a class of 7 in October, 1906. In 1907-8 he 
gave 4 hours, and had 35 students. In 1908-9 he gave 8 hours and had 68 
students, and gave the degree of A.M. to 3 students with the major in 
sociology. The prospects are excellent, since the students are enthusiastic 
and the faculty no longer considers this department a hoodoo. The writer 
believes that the times are ripe for a concerted movement of all the people 
interested in sociology to introduce this study in every high school and 
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college. Less time should be devoted to the dry bones of Greek and Latin 
grammar, to the subtleties of philosophies and other subjects dealing in 
words and abstractions; and more to sociology. If this object is to be 
accomplished, sociology must, however, guard against becoming a mere 
adjunct to philanthropy and charitable institutions on the one hand, and 
against too numerous abstractions and discussion of authorities on the 
other. It must deal with living questions in a broad way, and gradually 
arrange the principles derived in systematic form." 

Professor Nauman (History and Sociology), Northwestern College: 
"A new chair — political and social sciences — has been provided for next 
year, and the hours for sociology will be increased." 

Mr. Diebler (Economics), Northwestern University: "We are pro- 
ceeding upon the theory that there is a fairly clear line of division between 
practical or applied sociology and theoretical sociology. We hope to 
expand our work in the near future along both of these lines until we shall 
have at least the equivalent of the full time of one man devoted to the 
subject of sociology. It is my private opinion that sociology should be 
built upon a knowledge of economics." 

Professor Wolfe (Economics and Sociology), Oberlin College: "I 
look for increased interest in both theoretical and practical sociology in 
Oberlin. We are handicapped by lack of teaching force in this department. 
As soon as this can be secured more courses will be offered. I do not 
think the college need give much attention to methodology, nor need it 
insist that sociology is a science. It needs merely to insist that society be 
viewed with the 'open mind.' " 

Professor Hagerty (Economics and Sociology), Ohio State University: 
"Registrations in courses in sociology increasing rapidly. Sociology prom- 
ises to be one of the most attractive branches of study here; 112 registrations 
in a college of about 750 students represents much in the way of progress. 
Opportunity of securing training in practical social work is attracting many." 

Professor Miller, Olivet College : "Four years ago there were seven 
in sociology, now forty. Elementary course one of the most popular given. 
It is hoped to add correlated courses in political science, and have more 
lectures from away. Several are secured each year now." 

President Holler, Oriental University: "Our course on 'Social prob- 
lems in the United States" appears to become very popular among gradu- 
ate students, ministers, physicians, etc. 'Theomonistic Socialism' founded 
on my Themonistic Theology will in time embody all that I personally 
regard as most salutary and genuinely Christian in sociology and socialism. 
Theomonism regards Christ as the true mediator, a mesocosm, neither 
macrocosm, nor microcosm, thus : themonism is neither trinitarianism, nor 
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unitarianism. I find that theology has a great influence on social move- 
ments, a fact often overlooked by writers on sociology." 

Professor Boggess (History and Political Science), Pacific University: 
"I find that students who are to be professional or business men become 
much interested in current sociological questions. I predict that this interest 
will be well sustained and that an increasing number of both theoretical and 
practical courses will be added as the student body and the teaching force 
grow larger." 

Professor Matthews (History and Political Science), Park College: 
"Our one course is popular and I think leads to further investigation on 
the part of students. It is becoming, I think, a very vital subject and the 
present plan is to enlarge this work by next year if possible." 

Professor Miles (Education and Psychology), Penn College: "We 
are just coming to realize the value of the sociologist. I hardly see how 
it will be possible to give the subject much more time in the small school. 
However I believe it will become more popular." 

Professor Sanders (Philosophy), Pennsylvania College: "We hope to 
have a separate department in sociology, but that is still in the future. For 
us practical sociology is the great need." 

Professor of Economics and Sociology, Pomona College : "My present 
tendency is to emphasize more the psychological side; to use illustrations 
from present conditions even when taking up the historical development, 
as I find nothing fixes the ideas better than emphasizing similarity of con- 
trasts. There is a marked increase in the demand for this line of work 
and a growing willingness on the part of students to get behind the super- 
ficial." 

President Morehead, Roanoke College: "We regard sociology as 
being in an experimental stage of development as a science. We shall 
watch progress with interest and extend courses if the facts seem to war- 
rant it." 

Professor Foster (History), St. Lawrence University: "It seems to me 
the present tendency is toward a much more fundamental study of the 
subject and less of blundering 'laboratory work.' The subject constantly 
grows in interest here — and in substantial popularity." 

Professor Beach (Economical Science and History), State College of 
Washington : "There is little likelihood that a separate department of soci- 
ology will be formed in this institution — at least for many years. But 
there is a decided and growing interest in the subject: a sociological club 
of twenty-five members has just been formed." 

Professor Tuthill (History and Political Economy), State University 
of Kentucky: "Has enlisted more attention than any other social science 
this year in this institution." 
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Miss Hebaed (Economics), State University of Wyoming: "This de- 
partment is much undeveloped in this university. The course is elective 
and is not always chosen. Of course with growth it will come to its own !" 

Professor Hoover (Sociology), Susquehanna University: "More stu- 
dents are studying sociology than ever before. Almost every student elects 
all that is offered, and requests are made for more instruction than we can 
at present give. A few years ago the required work was small and unliked, 
now at least 95 per cent, of all who can elect all we offer. Plans are now 
being made to add more instructors and courses." 

Professor Earp (Sociology), Syracuse University: "There is an in- 
creasing number of students taking courses in sociology. Many are major- 
ing in sociology." 

Professor Glasson (Economic and Social Science), Trinity College, 
North Carolina: "No immediate prospect for a department of sociology 
in Trinity College. My personal interest is in economics and political 
science. These social sciences occupy my time fully." 

Professor Metcalf (Economics), Tufts College: "The only work in 

so-called 'sociology' in Tufts College is the brief half-course It is a 

study of practical problems given in the department in economics." 

Professor Hall, Union Theological Seminary: "The name is a bug- 
bear to me. It seems a hybrid name and a hybrid science. I should sooner 
see it divided between political science, history, and philosophy. It is a 
wholesome fad, which will be merged in really scientific, historical, and 
economic thinking, when we grow more serious and more mature." 

Professor Carothers (Economics and Sociology), University of Arkan- 
sas: "In our institution, as in the general field of science, we find it diffi- 
cult to divorce sociology and economics. The courses offered are elementary. 
Eventually a separate department of sociology will be established. Here, 
as elsewhere, it is in its infancy, with unlimited possibilities in the field 
of theory and application." 

Professor Peixotto (Sociology), University of California: "In our 
institution, a prejudice in favor of teaching social studies under several 
departments (political science, economics, anthropology, education, psy- 
chology, etc.), a prejudice which I share, will probably make for postponing 
the coming of a 'sociological department' but we believe we share in and 
can perhaps aid ultimately the work of the 'sociologist.' " 

Professor Albion W. Small (Sociology), University of Chicago: "I 
am so constantly expressing myself in the American Journal of Sociology 
on the prospects of sociology in general, that it would be superfluous to 
repeat myself. There is no doubt in my mind that sociology has won a 
permanent place in academic programmes, and that its importance is steadily 
gaining recognition." 
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Professor King (Economics and Sociology), University of Colorado: 
"Work will be expanded here at once, as it will in all institutions." 

Professor Le Rossignol (Economics and Sociology), University of 
Denver : "There will probably be a professor of sociology in a few years — 
an instructor soon, I hope." 

Director Woofter (School of Education), University of Georgia: "We 
have no separate department of sociology but plans have been submitted to 
the Chancellor and the Trustees to develop such a department out of the 
department of history and economics, Professor J. H. T. McPherson now 
in charge. In the School of Education and Philosophy the course in social 
psychology was given, which will be repeated next year, and a course in 
social ethics added next year." 

Mr. Vaughn (Sociology), University of Idaho: "The courses have 
been taken up with enthusiasm by the advanced students, and have attracted 
the most capable students in the institution. The enrolment in the sociology 
courses multiplied fivefold at the end of the first semester. I believe the 
future is very bright, both for the study within the institution, and the later 
putting into effect of the principles here acquired when the students get 
out into life. They are particularly interested in the application of the 
present knowledge to the problems of the new West. 

Professor Hayes (Sociology), University of Illinois: "Sociology, as 
a separate department is in its second year at the University of Illinois. 
There is reason to expect considerable expansion of work in this depart- 
ment here." 

Professor Blackmar (Sociology and Economics), University of Kan- 
sas: "The work in the department is now being reorganized. Perhaps a 
tendency to recognize these phases: (i) pure sociology — theoretical and 
psychological; (2) applied — constructive and telic; (3) practical — field-work 
or laboratory work — including study in all phases of social activity." 

Professor Sprague (Economics and Sociology), University of Maine: 
"Sociology was introduced here three years ago. I think its progress will 
be slow, due to lack of teaching force in the subject. The departments of 
psychology and history will probably treat aspects of the subject in the 
future in addition to the regular department work. An independent depart- 
ment of sociology is still not within sight, although it is hoped for." 

Professor Cooley (Sociology), University of Michigan: "There seem to 
be in this university two pressing demands which sociology helps to meet. 
These are (1) a demand for an adequate scientific and philosophic basis for 
social reforms; (2) a demand for social knowledge and insight as a part 
of humane culture. Culture is now disintegrated by the rapid decay of the 
old classical discipline. There must be a reconstruction in which sociology 
is apparently to play an important and perhaps central part. As indicating 
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the culture-value put upon sociology by students, I may mention that over 
half of those elected to Phi Beta Kappa for the past two years have taken 
one or more courses in this subject. 

Sociology as taught here is a systematic study of social organization and 
processes, especially on the psychological side, and an exposition of practi- 
cal questions in the light of this study. It is likely to develop on this line." 

Professor Gillette (Sociology), University of North Dakota: "(1) 
My own temper is to lay a good scientific and theoretical basis for the 
understanding of society, to be followed by a demonstration of the appli- 
cation of the principles to the improvement of society, and the study of 
the application in as many directions as follows. (2) In 1907 my depart- 
ment was founded. I had 2 classes with 5 students. In 1908 I started with 
3 classes in sociology and 21 students. This semester I have 4 courses 
(classes) and 52 students. From what students tell me I judge the number 
studying sociology will be large next year." 

Professor Dowd (Sociology and Economics), University of Oklahoma: 
"There is a rapidly growing interest in sociology not only among students 
but among all citizens interested in social problems. The new books such 
as medical sociology and engineering sociology indicate that all sciences are 
being influenced by the sociological method. The enrolment in sociology 
has increased here from o in 1905 to 125 in 1909; and many more would 
enrol if additional courses were provided." 

Professor Young (Economics and Sociology), University of Oregon: 
"Our courses are elective. Courses have been given every year since subject 
was introduced here. In four or five years of the fourteen, the subject 
was represented in two courses. In this young state social problems are 
not pressing. Practical sociology takes the form of espousing certain ideals 
of social organization and standards of life and organizing movements to 
bring life and thought up to higher planes, there to anticipate tendencies 
and conditions which will call for remedial activities. With growth of insti- 
tution, which promises to be very rapid, sociology will more than maintain 
its proportionate strength." 

Professor Franklin (History and Political Science), University of the 
Pacific : "There is a growing interest in this subject and the work will 
doubtless be developed." 

Professor Kelsey (Sociology), University of Pennsylvania: "Increas- 
ing interest here particularly in practical social problems." 

Mr. Beck, University of Pittsburgh: "At present we are developing 
rapidly the work in economics and as we have nobody at work teaching 
sociology, who is imbued with the work, its development is not so rapid. 
In about two years we will be ready for placing greater stress on sociology." 
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Professor Moore, University of South Carolina: "It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to make satisfactory statements here as the work is of such recent 
origin. There is as yet little ground for the appreciation of the science; 
its meaning must first be understood. The only step forward in the last 
four years is to give two courses instead of one." 

Professor of History, University of the South: "I feel that sociology 
as a science separate from history, economics, political science has no place 
in the curriculum of a small college. I have grave doubts as to the advisa- 
bility of such work in undergraduate courses even in larger institutions, 
except in very definitely applied sociology. The theoretical side is more 
fitted for graduate work." 

Professor Hunt (Economics and Sociology), University of Southern 
California : "Present tendency is toward a better agreement as to the scope 
and limitations of sociology. In future much detail and speculation will be 
omitted, and ascertained fact will be assumed (except in purely theoretic 
discussion). A better and safer historic perspective will be developed. 
Practical applications will be expounded and multiplied. Teachers, preach- 
ers, and public officers will be trained and so project the subject usefully 
into society." 

Professor Banks (History and Economics), University of the State of 
Florida: "At present here at the University of Florida we are doing very 
little really efficient work in sociology proper — a fact clearly appreciated 
when it is stated that one professor is attempting to cover history, eco- 
nomics, political science, and sociology." 

Professor Cary (Economics and Sociology), University of Utah: 
"Taking into account this year's enrolment, which is 64, the class member- 
ship has increased tenfold in five years, and the interest in the work we 
are doing promises a continuance of the growth. It has become a pre- 
requisite to the teaching profession here and it is not unlikely that in the 
near future the better high schools will be doing some work under that 
title." 

Professor Custis (Economics), University of Washington: "The Uni- 
versity of Washington is a rapidly growing institution and there seems to 
be a fairly good demand for work in sociology. Possibly there will be 
some expansion in the next few years, and if so it is likely to be on practi- 
cal lines. I am giving the work partly because it seems desirable that work 
in sociology should be given; but I do not expect to increase the amount 
of time devoted to the subject. When more courses are given they will 
probably be given by someone else. There is more of a tendency for the 
work of the department to expand on business than on sociological lines. 
I think that the amount of work in sociology is likely to increase, but it will 
be a more or less forced increase." 
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Professor Ross (Sociology), University of Wisconsin: "Sociology is 
now in about the stage of advancement of biology 1840-50, or of political 
economy previous to John Stuart Mill. It is not called upon to fit teachers 
for the secondary schools, as is the department of history.. It does not 
lead directly to bread-and-butter work as does the course in commerce pro- 
vided by the department of political economy. The subject attracts there- 
fore only a moderate number of students. At present I reach about a hun- 
dred students a semester. At the conclusion of my third year here (until 
my advent sociology was given only lectureship) certain significant tenden- 
cies are noticeable: (1) the taking of work in sociology by crack students 
in philosophy, history, political science, and economics. Only the best dare 
tackle the work and the courses in sociology are given a wide berth by 
snap-hunters, sloughers, dawdlers, and 'athletes.' (2) My graduate semi- 
naries are so full I have to turn applicants away as I object to more than 
sixteen members. Sociological investigation seems to have a great attrac- 
tion for mature and graduate students, especially those who have seen 
life. (3) The professors in the maturer sciences show every year more 
respect for and appreciation of the work of sociology." 

Professor Scorel, University of Wooster : "I have no doubt that inter- 
est will grow when we can devote the whole time of even one professor 
to the work and engage much more in practical work. As to the science, 
I have always said it was the 'coming science.' Its arrival is not yet immi- 
nent. But its actual value is steadily accumulating and becoming visible to 
many who have been skeptical." 

Professor Mills (Economics), Vassar College: "No prospect of estab- 
lishment of sociology proper here. Much question as to its value in under- 
graduate curriculum." 

Professor Sikes (Political Economy), Wake Forest College: "Is re- 
garded by students as probably the most helpful course of the curriculum. 
With more funds the courses will be enlarged, with special emphasis on 
southern agricultural conditions." 

Professor Fisk (Sociology), Washburn College: "About one hundred 
students 'elect' some sociological work each year. None is 'required.' Most 
students elect not less than two full 'year' courses, some more." 

Professor Riley (Sociology), Washington University: "I have both 
the department at Washington University and the School of Social Economy 
with a research department supported by Russel Sage Foundation. The two 
are co-ordinated and together put considerable emphasis on practical soci- 
ology." 

Professor Weyer (Philosophy), Washington and Jefferson College: 
"If I had assistance in my department, it is in the direction of more soci- 
ology that the first increase in the courses would be made." 
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Professor Kennedy (Political Economy and Sociology), Wells College: 
"There seems to be a growing interest in sociology, particularly on the 
practical side." 

Professor Tiffany (History and Political Science), Western Maryland 
College: "The subject ought to find a permanent place in the course of 
study but there seems little likelihood for it at present." 

Professor Cutler (Sociology), Western Reserve University: "Soci- 
ology has a great future before it in the colleges provided it is kept upon 
a solid scientific basis. In Western Reserve University practical sociology 
is likely to receive the chief consideration because of the exceptional facili- 
ties for its development which exist in Cleveland. Giving practical sociology 
the chief emphasis the number of undergraduate registrations has increased 
from 134 for the year 1907-8 to 185 for the year 1908-9. With the work 
confined almost exclusively to the junior and senior years the number of 
undergraduate students to whom the courses were open was approximately 
200." 

Professor Campbell (History and Political Science), Westminster Col- 
lege, Pa.: "Teaching force utterly inadequate to devote the time and atten- 
tion the subject deserves so that the course must be introductory and ele- 
mentary in character. Although sociology is an elective there is an increas- 
ing number of students favoring this course and manifesting a practical 
interest in the subject." 

Professor Whipple (Civics and Economics), Wheaton College: "I con- 
sider that its importance calls for more time than we give it and hope to 
see more attention given to it as soon as means can be provided." 

Professor Worthington (Economics), Whitman College: "I believe 
that sociology must inevitably find a place in every college curriculum. It 
will have to fight for a very large place in many instances. At Whitman we 
have not had the courses going long enough to judge accurately of the situa- 
tion. Juniors and seniors flocked to the courses the first year. The second 
few students elected it. This year (second) a course in sanitation was 
given by the departments of biology, domestic science, and sociology. The 
registration was large (30) which is a large class for this college. I do 
not think that the growth of this department will be very rapid, though it 
must see some extension in the near future." 

Professor Patterson (Social Science), Willamette University: "It is 
claiming a larger place and is a subject attractive to an increasing number 
of students, though elective. It appeals to students of the professional 
schools, viz., law, medicine, and theology." 

Professor Griffith (History and Political Science), William Jewell 
College: "Sociology is growing as a study in this college. The enrolment 
in 1905-6 was 14; 1906-7, 19; 1907-8, 32; 1908-9, 47. The trend here is 
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more and more along the line of practical and applied sociology; for use 
of men going into social institutions and for men preparing for the minis- 
try." 

Professor Wallace (History and Economics), Wofford College: "The 
professor of history and economics did not want to give much time to 
sociology; he may never give another course. We are intending to put in 
a man in Bible-study and philosophy next year who has had university 
training in sociology; whether he will give any work in sociology I do not 
know, but I shall request it." 

Professor Sumner (Sociology), Yale University: "I have shaped it at 
Yale myself. I do not believe in metaphysics or psychology at all and 
never meant to let sociology be metaphysical or psychological. I retire in 
June, 1909. What will happen here later I do not know. Sociology seems 
now to be largely speculative and controversial. I should like to see a 
group of scholars at work to get it down to normal growth on a scientific 
method, dealing with concrete things." 

Gertrude F. Rowell (Teacher of Psychology), State Normal School, 
San Jose, Cal: "Personally there is no [other] subject I am so much inter- 
ested in as sociology, and I should like to see the underlying principles so 
understood and organized and put in such practical form that it could be 
introduced and studied in every high school, and, still further, the needs of 
society understood and taught in the grammar schools. I know no sub- 
ject which has a bigger future." She has introduced courses in social 
psychology (following Ross's text) and school and society. 

G. R. Miller (History and Sociology), Colorado State Normal School, 
Greeley: "There are very great and promising possibilities in pedagogical 
sociology. It should be cultivated by sociologists as one of their most 
promising fields. The general study of sociology is today accomplishing 
an almost incalculable practical benefit in American society." 

W. H. A. Howard, Florida State Normal and Industrial School, Talla- 
hassee : "This comes at a time when plans are just brewing to further the 
work of sociology in this school." 

O. L. Manchester, Head of Department of Economics and Foreign 
Languages, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 111. : "It is an elec- 
tive study here If I had my way I should make sociology a required 

study as well as economics." 

E. W. Bohannon, Duluth State Normal School, Mich.: "My opinion 
is that sociological study should and soon will be given a more important 
place in courses of study for the preparation of teachers." 

President Swain, Montana State Normal College, Dillon, Mont. : "As 
this institution is devoted to the training of teachers, sociology is taught 
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chiefly for its bearing on education. For this reason the subject is studied 
largely in its historical aspects. I want teachers to know something of the 
development of society both for its bearing as well on the aims as on the 
general method of education, and for the light it throws on the process of 
development in the life of the individual child. The chief difficulty I find 
is in the literature, which is so little organized, contains such a vast mass 
of what is chaff from the point of view of education, and in many instances 
has to be translated from jargon into English. I am thoroughly convinced 
that if even what has been published (to say nothing of what further 
investigation may disclose) could be put into usable shape, the study might 
be made of vastly greater practical use to prospective school teachers 
than has been undertaken within my knowledge; indeed, it might come to 
be considered one of the prime essentials of a pedagogical course." 

Clara Byrnes, Associate Professor of History, Normal College of the 
City of New York : "It seems to me that the work in sociology will develop 
most value along the line of practical work, and studies of actual con- 
ditions; that for the undergraduates a simple theory and much supervised 
observation to some definite end is the desirable thing. Random observa- 
tion of social facts is stimulating, but dangerous, to these younger students. 
In the Normal College, we hope to double the numbers in our optional 
class in sociology in September, 1909, and in September, 1910, to open new 
courses in this field. The time of the associate professor will probably then 
be devoted entirely to sociology and economics." 

E. T. Mather, Principal of State Normal School, Bellingham, Wash.: 
"It is difficult to teach because it is not a well-defined science. It is rather 
a group of ideas and theories, each of which pretends to be or tends toward 
a science in itself." 

W. H. Cheever, State Normal School, Milwaukee: "I think every per- 
son who intends to teach or who teaches should have training in sociology. I 
am endeavoring to arouse an interest in rural teachers along the lines indi- 
cated in the enclosed report, also along the lines indicated by the Com- 
mittee for the Betterment of Rural Life. I do this in my work as state 
institute conductor. I think the course in sociology in this school is re- 
garded as one of the good courses." 

T. R. Clow, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis.: Hopeful. In spite 
of being unfortunately placed in our curriculum, so that very few students 
could take it, we have always had classes in it ranging from five to twelve. 
I have come to believe that it should be a required study for the training 
of teachers. Our course of study is now being revised and I hope soci- 
ology will have a place where a large number can take it. We still lack 
suitable textbooks, however, i. e., they do not exist yet." 
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There is still a great deal of misunderstanding about soci- 
ology. Professor Hill, of Luther College, Wahoo, Neb., said 
they could not yet introduce sociology because the people thought 
it was socialism. The same trouble exists in other places. There 
is also a blind opposition to sociology on the part of other depart- 
ments and of older men of a rather doctrinaire training. The 
most opposition in the academic world comes from teachers of 
economics, perhaps mainly because sociology has invaded their 
territory. Unfortunately there is more interest in territory at 
the present time in some places than there is in human betterment 
and the means of attaining it. On the whole, the above extracts 
make instructive as well as interesting reading, and largely be- 
cause of the light they throw upon the present-day attitude 
toward sociology. 

Nearly all the colleges, universities, etc., are developing their 
work in sociology. Bates College and Haverford are instances 
to the contrary. The University of Missouri furnishes an inter- 
esting and puzzling case. The department there has grown till 
it enrols nearly three times as many graduate students as any 
other department among the social sciences and more under- 
graduate students than either economics or political science, yet 
the instructing force has been disproportionately cut for some 
reason difficult to guess. The officials of this university have 
also voluntarily given up its connection with the St. Louis School 
of Philanthropy, which now becomes the St. Louis School of 
Social Economy, in affiliation with Washington University. 
Such shortsightedness, however, to whatever cause due, reacts 
more harmfully upon a college than upon the teaching of soci- 
ology itself. 

Although sociology has had strong opposition in some insti- 
tutions, it has had noteworthy encouragement in others. In the 
case of Susquehanna University it would appear to have been 
developed far beyond the average. This, however, is a Lutheran 
institution and sociology is better received on the average by 
Lutheran institutions than by those of any other denomination. 

The reasons why sociology remains so predominantly a 
graduate subject in most large institutions are mainly two. In 
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the first place there is a widespread prejudice against permitting 
immature minds to think about all kinds of sociai questions. 
This came out strongly in the replies to the questionnaire. A 
further cause is the lack of suitable textbooks and technique for 
bringing facts concretely and comprehensively to the young stu- 
dents. As yet we have not enough teachers suitably trained to 
present the facts that are socially valuable with due insight and 
discrimination. Many of the replies evidenced the demand for 
more suitable textbooks. Some of the teachers, especially those 
of normal schools, believe that the time is ripe for the introduc- 
tion of the subject into the high schools, provided suitable text- 
books can be obtained. 

Work on Table IV brought out the fact that the textbooks 
now most used in the colleges and normal schools and uni- 
versities are, in the order of frequency, Small and Vincent's 
Introduction to the Study of Society, Wright's Practical Soci- 
ology, Gidding's Elements of Sociology, Fairbank's Introduc- 
tion to Sociology, and Henderson's Social Elements. 

The tendency is to develop the instruction along practical 
lines, to make a knowledge of society and its workings of use 
to that society itself. 

A few of the larger universities hold back from the establish- 
ment of separate chairs of sociology. This is in part due to the 
fact that the departments now giving the instruction along these 
lines do not wish to lose any prestige, as would result from such 
a separation. In a few cases, also, we have some purists or 
verbalists who object to the name! With the coming of a 
younger generation who value results and methods more than 
terminology we may expect to see a difference in this respect. 

A number of colleges also give work in other departments 
than that of sociology which might be counted as sociology. 
But no attempt has been made to include such in this report. 

Nearly all the institutions show a tendency to make their 
work in related departments take on a more sociological bearing 
and significance. This is one of the best possible results of the 
teaching of sociology. Iowa College, at Grinnell, is a good illus- 
tration of this tendency. The professor of economics writes of 
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the department of philosophy and psychology: "The professor 
is almost a sociologist — gives much consideration in his course 
to social influences in development of the mind and of ethical 
standards." He says of education : "The instructor teaches 
'social' education — might almost be considered a sociologist." 
Of economics: "The beginning course is sociological." Of 
political science: "Sociological basis. Social needs made promi- 
nent in consideration of political development." The department 
of history, however, sticks to political development. The Uni- 
versity of Utah requires work in sociology for graduation from 
its normal department. The same is true for the University of 
Washington. And the State University of Kentucky requires 
civil engineering students to take sociology ! 

Where the work in sociology is done in connection with 
another department, the former work is often slighted. Such 
was reported to be the case to some extent in a number of col- 
leges and universities. 

In this report there are necessarily some errors. But the 
work is entirely without prejudice or exaggeration. The con- 
clusions bear toward the conservative. It is hoped that the report 
as a whole, though much less complete than the writer would 
have desired had he been able to get more complete and detailed 
information, may prove of value in indicating the present condi- 
tion and tendencies of the teaching of sociology in the United 
States. 



